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EDITORIAL -- THE CONSTRUCTIVE APPROACH 


The principal article in this issue sets forth a new approach to the Indians’ prob- 
lems, by applying to them the same American knowledge, the same principles of cooperation 
and of initiative from the peoples affected, and a trifle of the same generosity, we have 
used towards depressed nations overseas. As the article notes, our suggestion to the 
President that such a program for Indians be incorporated in his plan for the chronically 
depressed areas of the nation has, so far, been ignored. We have not, however, given up 
hope that his Department of the Interior will yet take a positive attitude toward it. 


Of unfortunate necessity, for the past five years this Association has had to spend 
a considerable portion of its time opposing ~- with remarkable success ~~ plans and acti- 
vities inimical to the Indians' welfare. Had we not done so, we should have betrayed our 
trust, both to the Indians who put faith in us, and to our non-Indian supporters. 


Opposition to the bad can, at best, produce only negative results. It is more fruit- 
ful to be proponents of the good. Our desire is, if it can possibly be done, to restore 
the situation that we were able to maintain through many past administrations, regardless 
of party, of consultation and collaboration for the benefit of the Indians. That mutual 
effort must be a three-way affair, between the Indian administration, that is, that part 
of an administration directly concerned with Indian affairs, the Indians themselves, and 
the non-Indians who represent, in effect, general public interest in Indian matters. 


Obviously, there can be collaboration only where there is agreement. Agreement can 
be reached only by a reality, not a mere gesture, of consultation, with a readiness on 
the part of all concerned to modify their views. Agreement and cooperation are blasted 
when any of the parties concerned presents decisions reached in private as final commit- 
ments from which it will not, even can not, recede. 


In so large and complex a subject as Indian affairs, disagreements are bound to 
occur. Where goodwill is genuine and the goal, the well-being and happiness of human be- 
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long-sought common ground on which all Americans can meet to cooperate: Indians and their 
fellow citizens, Indian rights organizations, foundations, Congress, the Interior Depart-— 
ment and its Bureau of Indian Affairs, Republicans and Democrats. Oliver La Farge, when 
he placed the Association's proposal before President Eisenhower, wrote: 


Courageously imagined and implemented in good faith, an American Indian Point IV Program 
would halt, before it is too late, the present administrative tendency to see the solution to the 
Indian problem in the dispersal of Indian communities. It would reveal the solution to lie, rather, 
in the elevation of Indian communities to the level of health and well-being enjoyed by other com- 
munities in our country. 


AN AMERICAN INDIAN POINT IV PROGRAM DEFINED 


An American Indian Point IV Committee has been established within the Association to 
develop the proposal and devise a method whereby Government and citizens may cooperate to 
make it a reality. The Committee was asked to define such a program for the information 
of our readers. Dr. Charles Russell of the Association's Board of Directors, recently 
returned from India and Iraq where U. S. economic aid programs are in operation, made the 
following statement for the group: 


Like the Indians, the depressed peoples for which the U.S. foreign Point IV Program was 
designed, varied in language, religion, natural resources and history but had one thing in common: 
poverty, economic and educational. 

In order to bring these peoples into economic equality with the more fortunate populations 
of the world, two problems had to be met: the immediate development of local resources; and the set- 
ting up of machinery to ensure an expanding and self-sustaining program. The operation of the pro- 
gram differed according to the countries, but there was universal determination not to tamper with 
local culture and custom. The United States, therefore, provided technical assistance only upon ap- 
plication from the local peoples themselves. 

Technical assistance has been construed broadly, but is simply that help that enables 
peoples to learn to do the things they themselves believe helpful for their own welfare. It is fur- 
nished to study the environment, the economic, social, professional, technical or other needs of the 
people, the problems of agricultural and industrial productivity, the problems of use for domestic 
purposes or surplus, mechanical training and long term education. It means the introduction of indus- 
trial manufacture and the training of native people to operate the machines. Beyond the machines are 
land improvements, urban improvements, increases in communication, and betterments in housing, food, 
clothing, sanitation, and health. Beyond these lie long term improvements -- possible only through 
education, beginning with universal literacy and culminating in the preparation of all the people for 
living in a modern world. 

What Point IV has done in other countries it can do in impoverished American Indian comnu- 
nities. With similar regard for their culture and identity, let a similar approach be taken. Let the 
technical assistance be made available; let the request for it come from the Indian; let each Indian 
group study itself in terms of its own needs; let an impartiai effort be made to deal with the im- 
mediate probiems of natural resources, of present capabilities, of industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion, and of improvements in housing, food, clothing, sanitation and health; let pilot projects point 
to new forms of living without disturbing revered old values; and finally, let technical assistance be 
devoted to long term general, vocational, technical and professional education to enable the American 
indian to carve out his own proper place in this modern world. 


WITH HELP THE INDIANS HELP THEMSELVES 


The great Navajo Tribe of Arizona, long famous as the classic example of our coun- 
try's neglect of its first inhabitants, passed a history-making resolution at the Decem- 
ber 8 meeting of the tribal council: 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED THAT 

-+eThe Navajo Tribal Budget for Fiscal Year 1956 be and it is hereby amended to provide an 
additional sum of $300,000 to be expended by the Chairman with the approval of the Advisory Committee 
for encouraging and aiding the development of industries anywhere in Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, or 


Colorado, on or off the Navajo Reservation, under conditions that will provide reasonable assurance 
of substantial employment opportunities for Navajo Indians... 


The resolution further stated: 


---Such a program of Navajo Tribal participation...in development of employment opportu- 

nities...is desirable and should be participated in by the Federal Government through the Bureau of 

Indian Affairs to further the Bureau's general objective of assisting Navajos to achieve economic 

and social standards comparable to the standards generally prevailing in the United States among non- 

Indian populations. 
Navajo initiative was released and powered when Congress in 1950 approved the $88,570,000 
Navajo-Hopi Long-Range Rehabilitation Program, which can in a sense be regarded as a kind 
of pilot American Indian Point IV project. Other tribes, sustained by no such Government 
plan to put them on their feet, have made efforts at self-help which indicate the direc- 
tion in which their aspirations lie. The San Carlos Apaches have undertaken the first 
long-range bull-breeding project in the Southwest and, for the first time in their his- 
tory, will sell yearling bulls from their registered herd to outside buyers. According 
to the Kefauver report for the Senate Sub-Committee investigating juvenile delinquency 
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among Indians, "the tendency (of the Jicarilla Apaches) is toward better housing and away 
from 1-room shacks and tents. There has been some talk among the tribal leaders of the 
plan to develop a tribal housing project." From Virgil Lawson, chairman of the Martinez 
Indian Reservation in California, comes word that the council voted to spend $1200 of 
tribal funds for the transportation of free housing units, although the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs in this case countered with the suggestion that the Indians distribute the money 
on a per capita basis instead of spending it on this tribal undertaking. The case of the 
Ute Tribes, which are rapidly lifting the economic and social level of their communities 
to that of neighboring American towns, is not to be regarded as typical, for they had tri- 
bal funds available for the rehabilitation program approved by Congress in 1954; worthy 
of note, however, is what the Kefauver report has to say of the progress of this group:- 
"It is a perfect illustration of what sufficient appropriations of money, coupled with 
proper planning, can do for the American Indian." 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs is to be congratulated for appointing an Assistant to 
the Commissioner who will have among his duties the encouragement "of private commercial 
and industrial enterprises near the major centers of Indian population." Congratulation 
must be somewhat reserved, however, in view of the fact that at this very moment the San- 
tee Sioux of Flandreau, South Dakota are on notice from the Bureau that a little garment 
factory operated by the Indians is "uneconomic" and is to be shut down on June 30, 1956. 
This "uneconomic" factory last year provided nearly $500 per family in a community where 
the average family income is less than $1000 annually. 


THE INDIANS ARE ON RECORD 


In 1954 the National Congress of American Indians, now representing 35 tribes, asked 
that our U. S. foreign aid program be adapted to include American Indians. The Montana 
Intertribal Policy Board, on December 11, 1955 requested "that all proposals for withdraw- 
al of federal trusteeship and services be examined with particular attention to the im- 
portance of continued programs of education, health, job training (including adults), job 
placement, and resource development." Stating the Indian need and desire most distinctly 
is the following resolution, passed at the October 5 Conference of Southwest Indian Lead- 
ers by authorized delegates of the Colorado Pimas, the Gila River Pima-Maricopas, the 
Hualapais, the Mescalero Apaches, the San Carlos Apaches, the All Pueblo Council (speak- 
ing for 19 Pueblo tribes), the White River Apaches, and the Hopis (present as observers, 
but voting): 

WHEREAS, there is great need for authority and-fwr practical assistance and funds to some of 

the Indian tribes, in order that they may carry out their plans for developing natural and human re- 

sources, for improving conditions on reservations for the good of their surrounding communities, and for 

other tribes there is need for assistance and adult education in planning for the future; 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the United States Government, in both its legislative and 
administrative branches, grant funds, authority and assistance to the Indian tribes in America, either 

as proposed by the tribes themselves, such as the Papagos, Mescalero Apaches and others, and/or along 

the lines of the technical assistance programs being carried on by this Government in under-developed 

countries of the world; and... 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That House Concurrent Resolution 108, as a policy to terminate 


federal responsibility, be rescinded in favor of a Congressional policy which assists tribes in con- 
structive plans and programs to assist Indians on the reservations. 


INDIAN EDUCATION - AN OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUTH TO HELP 


"Americans believe in education; American Indians are no exception. They know that 
better education is a normal and urgent requirement of their way of life." This is the 
statement which headlines the Association's pamphlet describing a new Four-Way Project in 
Indian Education. The need and desire for education among American Indians to today far 
exceeds the resources of the small scholarship fund which the Association has maintained 
for many years, according to Mrs. Roger S. Clapp, chairman of the Scholarship Fund of the 
Associationts Committee on Indian Education. Pointing out that contributions to the 
Scholarship Fund, large or small, provide a unique way in which children, college stu- 
dents, schools, Scouts, camps and youth groups can help the Indians, Mrs. Clapp described 
the aims of the Four-Way Project as follows: 





1. To make supplementary Cost-of-Living-Grants of $250 ($25 a month) to Indian boys and 
girls in school or college. 

2. To make Summer Awards ($50-200) to young Indian leaders to take part in recognized camp, 
conference and citizenship programs. 

3. To offer full scholarships to American Indian students at the college or preparatory 
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level. (These must be endowments or recurring gifts of $1000 or more, to meet the present costs of 
higher education. ) 


4. To help establish a counselling service for Indian youth in cooperation with other 
organizations. 


American Indian families are poor, many extremely poor, and in no position to help with 
school expenses, clothes and spending money. Young people who want to assist them are 
invited to send for a free copy of A Four-Way Project in Indian Education. 








INDIAN RIGHTS IN THE COURTS 


The major legal issue facing Indians today is whether their traditional exemption 
from direct taxes on trust property applies with equal force to income derived from use 
of that property. Now pending before the U.S. Supreme Court is the case of Squire v. 
Capoeman, in which the Court of Appeals for the 9th Circuit ruled that, by virtue of 
treaty rights, an individual Indian need not pay a Federal income tax on proceeds from 
the sale of standing timber on his trust allotment. This holding is almost directly op- 
posite to an earlier decision by the 10th Circuit, in the case of Jones v. Taunah, to the 
effect that oil royalties from a trust allotment are subject to Federal taxation. A Su- 
preme Court ruling resolving this conflict, which is expected in the near future, thus 
should settle, one way or the other, many of the Federal income tax problems which re- 
cently have plagued Indians throughout the country. 


In addition to the Federal Government, several States now are attempting to extend 
their tax powers over reservations. The Attorney General of New York recently ruled that 
Indians, regardless of their residence, are subject to State income taxation, a thesis 
which the Indians promise to test in the courts. Last year, the Arizona Attorney General 
circulated a proposed opinion holding both individual Indians and tribes subject to State 
income tax, regardless of source of income. The Association, jointly with the San Carlos 
Apache and Hualapai Tribes, filed a detailed memorandum opposting this threatened violation 
of traditional legal rights and urging, first,that Indian tribes are not subject to local 
taxation, and, secondly, that individual Indians are so liable only on income from non- 
trust property. Following presentation of the memorandum and the receipt of protests 
from tribes throughout Arizona, the Attorney General withdrew his proposed opinion pend- 
ing the outcome of the Capoeman case. 


A second important legal problem facing Indians is the maintenance of their own law 
and order systems on reservation lands, including tribal courts for the trial of minor 
offenses. These law enforcement programs, which are sanctioned by statute and which 
most tribes wish to preserve as a part of local self-government, frequently are financed 
by license fees charged non-members of the tribe doing business in its territory. In the 
case of Iron Crow v. Oglala Sioux Tribe, Judge Mickelson of the U.S. District Court for 
South Dakota, on February 24, 1955, sustained the Judicial authority of the Oglala Sioux 
Tribal Court. and the licensing powers of the Tribal Council against a claim that the con- 
tinued exercise of tribal jurisdiction was an unconstitutional deprivation of the plain- 
tiffs' liberty and property. The Association has submitted an amicus curiae brief urging 
complete affirmance of this ruling in favor of Indian "home rule," to the Court of Appeals 
for the 8th Circuit Court, where the case is now pending. 





Elsewhere in the courts the Association, as part of its program to stamp out dis- 
crimination against Indians in every field, joined with other national organizations on 
the brief in Naim v. Naim, a case before the U. S. Supreme Court, attacking the consti- 
tutionality of the Virginia "miscegenation”" statute. On November 14, the Supreme Court 
referred the controversy back to the State courts for further proceedings, thus postpon- 
ing a decision on the constitutional issue. 








